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The purpose of the 1936 Agricultural Conservation Program is 
to improve and conserve the fertility of farm land. The authority for 
this program is the Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act 
approved February 29, 1936. Provisions are made for the payment 
of grants to farmers amounting to $500,000,000 for each year. It is 
essentially a long time program, as soil improvement is a slow process. 
The participation and performance of growers is entirely voluntary. 
The program encourages farmers to adopt better farm management 
program practices or improve those in effect. 

Programs for soil conservation and improvement have been ad- 
vocated by the Experiment Stations, Land Grant Colleges, and State 
Extension Services for many years. The soil improvement program 
will not go so far as the Agricultural Adjustment program did in 
adjusting surplus supplies of certain crops to consumptive demand. 
The effect of the new program upon farm prices in general remains 
to be determined. 

In the Act, Congress directed the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration to handle the national phase of the program. 
The A. A. A. developed the general outline of the program after con- 
ferences with farmers both in Washington and in various regions of 
the country. The A. A. A, is authorized to make payments direct to 
farmers in 1936. After 1937, Federal grants will be made to states 
instead of to individuals. 

In the meantime the A. A. A. has divided the country into five 
regions, so that the program can be adapted to the special needs of cach 
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region ‘The general policies are the same but the specific standards 
vary to meet the needs of the best farming practices of each region. 

State representatives play a large part in the administration of 
the program. In each state a State Agricultural Conservation Com- 
mittee, of which the majority of members are required to be farm- 
ers, recommends soil-building practices for the state, and generally 
supervises operation of the program in cooperation with the A. .\. .\. 
and the State Director of [-xtension. In each county a county com- 
mittee of farmers assists the State Committee by receiving work- 
sheets, establishing base acreage figures, and checking applications. 
Community committees work with county committees and with farm- 
ers, helping farmers fill out worksheets and applications, and mak- 
ing recommendations for payments. 

County Associations will be organized in each agricultural county. 
A farmer automatically becomes a member of the County Associa- 
tion but ceases to be a member if he fails to participate in the pro- 
gram. A farmer must fill out a worksheet to participate in the 
program. Your county agent can advise where worksheets are ob- 
tainable and the names of committeemen qualified to give assistance 
in filling them out. 

The worksheets, which cover only one page, are easily filled out. 
It is necessary to give a description of your farm or farms and _ the 
acreage planted to each crop in 1935. If unusual conditions pre- 
vented the planting or harvesting of the customary acreages, ample 
provisions are granted for determining a fair and just base. This is 
necessary to establish a farm base and classify the various crops as: 
(a) Soil depleting, (b) soil conserving or (c) neutral. Allowances 
and grants for a farm are to be made as follows: 


Class I, or soil conserving. Payments will be made to farmers 
who plant some of their base acreage of soil depleting crops to soil con- 
serving crops. 

Class I], or soil building. ANowances will be paid to farmers 
who use approved soil-building practices. A farmer may qualify for 
either or both of these classes of payments. 

Class | payments will be made on a per acre basis, and will de- 
pend on how productive the farm is. For the whole country the 
average rate per acre will be ten dollars. For farms that are more 
productive than the national average the rate will be correspondingly 
higher than ten dollars. For farms that are less productive than the 
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national average, the rate will be correspondingly lower. The farm 
productivity will be rated on the productivity of a major crop. 

Special rules apply to the Class I payments for a few special crops 
as cotton, tobacco, peanuts, rice, sugar beets, sugar cane, and flax. 
All the other soil depleting crops will be grouped together into a general 
soil depleting base. 

Potatoes are included in the general soil depleting base. Land 
in the general base which is planted to soil conserving crops in 1936 
is eligible for Class | payments. Payments will be made for shift- 
ing up to fifteen per cent of the general soil depleting base to soil con- 
serving crops. 

land diverted from potatoes to a soil conserving crop would be 
eligible for payment at the farm’s Class I rate for the general soil de- 
pleting base acreage. A potato farm having particularly productive 
land would have a correspondingly high Class | rate of payment. The 
greater the farm’s productivity, the higher the rate of payment. 

The Class II or practice allowances, for using approved soil build- 
ing practices, also will be made on a per-acre basis. [ach state has 
its own list of approved soil building practices and rates of payment 
for those practices. In general those rates will cover one-half to 
three-quarters of the cash cost to the acre of carrying out the prac- 
tice. There is a top limit on the total Class I] payment which may 
be made on any one farm in 1936. That limit is equal to one dollar 
($1.00) for each acre in soil conserving crops on crop land on the 
farm in 19306. 

In connection with the soil building allowance, a special ruling 
applies to land in potatoes and other vegetables. If land which has 
produced a vegetable crop in 1935 is planted to a green manure or 
winter cover crop, and that crop is turned under as green manure 
between January 1, 1936 and October 1, 1936, after having attained 
at least two months’ growth, the acreage on which the crop is turned 
under may be counted in determining the soil building allowance 
even though the acreage is classified as soil depleting. The effect of 
the ruling will be to enable vegetable growers to earn this soil build- 
ing allowance provided that they carry out these practices to earn it. 

Both the soil building and soil conserving payments will be made 
after a check of the farm’s operations for the year shows that the 
standards of the program have been met. No contracts will be signed 
in connection with the program. 

An example of a Potato Farm in a commercial producing county 
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showing how the Agricultural Conservation Program may apply to this 
farm, is shown in the following table: 


POTATO FARM 
sIcreage 1/ 
Base Acreage As Determined from 1935 Plantings 


Acres 1936 Acres 
Potatoes 39) Total Soil 
(ats 20) Depleting 
Barley. Buckwheat, 
Wheat 2) 


Mixed Hay (Clover Total Soil 
and Timothy) .... Conserving 

New Seeded Hay ... 

Green Manure 


Woodland Pastured .. 11) Total Non-Crop 
Woodland Not & Neutral 
Pastured 37) 
Open Pasture 
(Perm't) II) 
Waste 8) 67 


1/ The acreage of soil depleting crops harvested in 1935 
usually constitute the base acreage of soil depleting crops for 
farm. 


Rate of Soil Conserving Payment 

The average rate of the soil conserving payment for this county 
is ten dollars per acre; this is the average for the United States. The 
productivity index for this farm is one hundred and twelve per cent 
of all farms in the county. The soil conserving payment will there- 
fore be $11.20 an acre for each acre that is diverted. 
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Payment 
Soil Conserving Payment (Diversion) 
Soil depleting crop base acreage 61.0 acres 
Maximum acreage on which soil con- 
serving payment may be made 
61 A. x 15% g.1 acres 
Diversion payment in 1936 3 A. x 
$11.20 
Building Payment (Practices ) 
Allowance 41 A. x $1.00 
New seeding 19 A. x $2.00 2/ 
Green manure 2 A. x $1.00.... 


Total soil building practices... 
Total soil building payment 


farm qualified for $40.00 


Total 1936 Grant for the Farm.. $73.00 


2/ rates of soil building payments vary in different crops for dif- 
ferent regions. The rates used here are for purposes of illustration 


only. 


If this farm had made no diversion from soil depleting to soil con- 
serving crops, the soil building allowance would be $38.00. The farmer 
would receive $38.00 only if he carried out approved soil building prac- 
tices which earn the $38.00. The rates for the soil building practices 
for the various regions have been determined by the State Committee 
with the approval of the Secretary. 

This farm is eligible for a soil conserving payment of $101.92, 
assuming that g.1 acres of the farm would be diverted from soil de- 
pleting to soil conserving acreage; but the farmer diverted only three 
acres, consequently, his payment was $33.60 on the three acres. 

The soil building grant for this farm cannot exceed $1.00 per 
acre for each acre of soil conserving crops on crop land in 1936. This 
is a limit for payment and has no direct relation to the payments for 
soil building practices except to put a ceiling on them. 

The Agricultural Conservation Program should encourage potato 
growers to improve a portion of their land devoted to potato pro- 
duction. Those growers who do participate in the program should 
increase their returns by lowering production costs through increasing 
their efficiency. 
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SEED TRANSMISSION OF POTATO VIRUS DISEASES 
DoxaLp ReEppICK 
Cornell Universtiy, Ithaca, New York 


Transmission of certain virus diseases through the true seed as 
in the case of mosaic disease of common bean, cucumber mosaic or 
tomato streak, as well as non-transmission in the case of tobacco mo- 
saic, are phenomena too well established to require comment. Trans- 
mission of any virus disease through the true seed of the potato has not 
been established with certainty. Various persons apparently have 
presumed that seedling potatoes are free from disease. The basis for 
the presumption doubtless is the repeated statement in the early liter- 
ature of the potato that the curl, a disease which has been observed 
from the beginning of potato culture and which is very generally con- 
sidered to be a virus disease, may be overcome by growing new stock 
from true seed. The condition with respect to tobacco mosaic, a 
closely related host and a disease of similar type, has strengthened the 
assumption. There cannot be the slightest doubt that for practical 
purposes the method of overcoming curl was effective. The value of 
the method, however, has become negligible, because new kinds of 
potatoes are not wanted, whereas this method inevitably leads to the 
production of new sorts due to the hybrid nature of all the standard 
varieties. 

With the recent revival of interest in potato breeding the question 
of seed transmission of any potato disease and especially of virus 
diseases, for which there is as yet no known method of restoring the 
health of affected plants, becomes a matter of consequence. At the In- 
ternational Potato Conference held in London in 1g21 both Salaman 
and Quanjer suggested the possibility of seed transmission of certain 
virus diseases. Salaman’s words are (p. 8g): “IL have some reason 
to believe that this immunity to infection on the part of the embryo may 
be occasionally overcome and that seedlings may be born degenerated, 
or more correctly, infected before birth. Foéx and Perret state that 
this has been observed in Austria”. Cuanjyer makes the following  re- 
mark (p. 138): “Further it is known that amongst the plants raised 
from true seed some must be rejected on account of leaf-roll and mo- 
saic.. . . .Has the infection been transmitted to the seedling by true 
seed or has the young seedling been infected? The only way of an- 
swering this question is to grow cach seedling under insect-free condi- 
tions. Where this has been carried out... we found that relatively 
few and sometimes no disease at all was present in the seedlings. Where 
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it occurred there was doubt as to the reliability of the cages used. Nev- 
ertheless this question of transmission through the embryo has not yet 
been conclusively decided”. Murphy and Mckay (2) report seed 
transmission of leaf-roll in five cases and add that this “apparently” 
holds for other diseases of the mosaic group. Schultz and Folsom (3) 
failed to observe any cases of seed transmission in seven seedlings 
which were the progeny of a plant affected with mosaic. 

In the following account the word “seedling” is used to refer to a 
plant grown directly from a true seed. Practically all the seedlings 
mentioned were hybrids produced for another purpose and it needs to 
he borne in mind that in many cases neither parent was affected with 
any detectable disease. 

Several years ago the writer had about 2000 seedling potatoes in 
flats in the greenhouse. There were plants affected with leaf-roll 
present in various adjacent or adjoining rooms. An infestation of 
Mysus persicae occurred in the seedlings because of failure of a fumi- 
gant. The aphids were killed as soon as detected and the seedlings 
were moved to a field in which only tuber-tested and presumably dis- 
case-free plants were being grown. In the autumn over one hundred 
selections were made for further propagation. The following spring 
75 per cent of the selections had to be discarded because of leaf-roll. 
After this disaster, leaf-roll was entirely eliminated from the experi- 
mental field by rigid roguing and the production of all seedlings in 
screened cages in houses that were periodically fumigated. Leaf-roll 
has not been a factor in seedling production since the foundation stocks 
have been freed from infection. 

This experience shows mainly how readily the leaf-roll disease 
may spread in the field at Ithaca, N. Y.: but it also emphasizes the 
value of perfectly healthy foundation stock for hybridization purposes. 
In view of the positive results of Murphy and Meclkay in securing 
transmission of leaf-roll by means of true seed, it is not now questioned 
that the same thing was happening at Ithaca and that the persistence 
of leaf-roll in the cultures for several years in spite of tuber testing and 
roguing in an effort to eliminate the disease is attributable to spread of 
leaf-roll from seedlings which contracted the disease from an affected 
parent. It is even possible that the infestation of aphids to which has 
heen attributed the disaster noted above had nothing to do with the 
outcome. Exact and irrefutable evidence, however, that this is true 
does not exist. 

Although the use of healthy foundation stock in hybridization is 
indicated in any event, it is to be noted that it is practically impos- 
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sible to follow the dictate. All the commercial varieties of potatoes 
now grown in the United States are carriers of one virus (latent virus 
which causes acronecrosis in certain varieties), some of them appear 
to carry two distinct viri of the latent type, while certain varieties ap- 
parently carry the virus of acropetal necrosis. Then, too, it can not be 
said a priori that’all the potato plants produced from seed are actually 
virus free. It is entirely possible that some of them carry the latent 
viri and like their parents do not exhibit any symptoms of disease. 
Furthermore, in a breeding program it may be very desirable to use 
a particular plant because of its ancestry even though it is affected 
with a communicable disease. This is the more justified when it is 
known that most or even all of its offspring appear to be healthy. At 
any rate, the writer has not hesitated to use diseased plants for parent- 
hood, especially in the greenhouse, and he has not rejected seeds which 
were produced on plants in the field even though it was evident at 
harvest that the plant had contracted some disease. As a result it has 
been true for the past four years that some hybrid seedlings have 
exhibited certain virus diseases after removal to the field. 

Occasional plants began to show typical symptoms of acropetal ne- 
crosis and of acronecrosis after transplantation and before there had 
been time for an infection from older plants in the field even assum- 
ing that some of the older plants were diseased and that vectors had 
migrated from these varieties to the transplants the day they were 
set out. Furthermore, the varieties were examined critically and ap- 
peared to be entirely free from aphids. The insect that was abundant 
and that appeared promptly on the transplants was flea beetle, Epitrix 
cucumeris Harris. Several attempts have been made to ascertain 
whether this flea beetle is capable of transmitting either acropetal ne- 
crosis or acronecrosis to potato seedlings but to date we have only neg- 
ative results. All the seedling plants were newly produced hybrids 
with their reactions to specific diseases unknown. Which disease, 
specifically, they had cannot be stated because they have not been 
and cannot now be determined. Crinkle, mosaic, streak, leaf drop, rusti- 
ness, curl, rolling, and top necrosis are some of the symptoms observed. 
It is thought that most of these symptoms were varietal manifestations 
of acropetal necrosis although some of them might well have been 
symptoms of acronecrosis, especially in view of the fact that a great 
many of the seedlings had a parent which is a carrier of this disease, 
and that varieties which are known carriers of the disease were grow- 
ing in the same field. In the case of seedlings produced in the spring 
and transplanted to the field in June, some selection was practiced. -\ll 
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“weak” plants were discarded together with those that were susceptible 
to blight, even though they were not affected with a recognizable dis- 
case. That many of these cases of disease in the transplants were ac- 
tually cases of seed transmission can not be doubted in view of the 
observations to be recorded. 

In 1934, approximately 2000 seedlings were grown as an autumn 
crop in screened cages in the greenhouse. Perhaps three or four seed- 
lings which had not been above ground more than two weeks showed 
streak on leaf, vein, petiole, or stem and suggested most strongly that 
the plants were affected with acropetal necrosis. These plants died 
without proof that they were positively affected with a communicable 
disease. But from week to week other plants developed unmistakable 
symptoms of acropetal necrosis, while still others showed symptoms 
of unrecognizable diseases which varied from streak and leaf-drop 
types through streak, large spot, small spot, and rust, to plants that 
showed only a purplish discoloration of some leaves, and finally to 
plants that showed only an upward rolling of all leaves, or in some 
cases only a crinkle. A total of 52 plants from 2000 seedlings were 
marked. Tubers were secured from most of these marked plants but 
some of them (5) failed to grow. In most cases (39) the same 
symptoms appeared in tuber progeny that had been recorded from 
the seedling. Ina few cases (family TM, 8 plants) no positive symp- 
toms of disease appeared in the next clonal generation. 

In a similar lot of seedling plants grown in the autumn of 1935. 
from approximately 1500 plants, 18 were diseased. The same range 
of symptoms was observed. Some plants showed lesions at the end 
of three weeks, and others not until the plants were two months old. 
Several plants showed vein streak and leaf-drop typical of acropetal 
necrosis. 

It would have been highly desirable to have made inoculations 
from each of these diseased plants or at least from plants of the vari- 
ous disease types to a variety that was virus-free. Only a limited 
amount of such stock was available (virus-free President through the 
courtesy of Dr. R. N. Salaman) in 1934; and in 1935 most of the 
tubers of President were in dormant condition when needed. How- 
ever, enough trials were made, by grafting, to give assurance that the 
streak types were, in fact, acropetal necrosis, and to suggest very 
strongly that most or all types mentioned were simply varietal reac- 
tions ‘to the same virus. Two trials only were made with scions 
from seedlings showing rolling of the leaves and these gave no infec- 
tion. Some varieties showing similar rolling were tested by grafting 
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in 1934 and transmitted only acropetal necrosis as revealed both in 
the inoculated plants and in the tuber progeny. 

A relatively large number of families are involved in these two 
autumn crops but many of the families are represented by a small 
number of individuals. One or more diseased plants appeared in 28 
different families; the range, 3 out of 105 to 6 out of 8. Details of 
these 28 families show that 511 plants are involved. If the plants 
which were susceptible to blight and were discarded very early are 
assumed to have been affected with disease in the same ratio, the total 
number of plants involved is 715, of diseased plants a fraction less 
than 100, and the percentage transmission by seed is 14. This figure 
is unquestionably much too high just as a percentage based on total 
number of plants grown (about 3500) is too low because certain fam- 
ilies are known positively to have had one or both parents affected 
without the production of any detected disease in the offspring, where- 
as other healthy progenies originated from parents both of which 
appeared to be healthy. It is the uncertainty about the exact state of 
health of some of the parents that makes a closer estimate impossible. 
In seven of the families in which seed transmission occurred, the fe- 
male parents were hybrid plants of recent origin which gave every 
indication of perfect health. The crosses were made in the green- 
house and the pollen was taken from plants of another clone (No. 
860). In 4 of the 7 cases the pollen parent is known definitely to have 
been affected with acropetal necrosis. This suggests rather strongly 
that the virus was communicated by means of the pollen. It is unsafe 
to conclude, however, that pollen transmission has occurred because : 
(1) pollen from the same affected plant was used in several other 
crosses with no evidence at all of seed transmission; and (2) some 
of the plants used as female parents, appear to have been approximiat- 
ing the condition of passivity to the disease. These plants, being inter- 
mediate stages in an attempted production of blight-immune varieties, 
no longer exist. Their supposed passivity to a virus disease was not 
suspected at the time and, in any event, it would have been a physical 
impossibility to have tested all the plants used in the hybridizations for 
their reaction to the various virus diseases to which the potato is 
subject. 

The experience with the spread of true leaf-roll mentioned above 
indicates what may be expected in the vicinity of Ithaca, N. Y. almost 
any year. In late August or in September three species of aphids, 
Aysus persicae Sulz., Macrosiphum solanifolii Ashm. and M. pseudo- 
solani Theob, appear in the potato fields about Ithaca and in’ some 
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years have become abundant. /ysus persicae is the best known and 
most efficient vector of the virus causing acropetal necrosis. It ap- 
pears that the losses from this disease, which have been experienced for 
a number of years in plots at Ithaca, can be attributed directly to seed 
transmission of the virus and failure to detect all affected plants before 
transplanting them in the field. From such centers aphids have spread 
the virus to adjacent plants. It is possible that a similar circumstance 
may account for the catastrophe reported by Leon K. Jones(1). 

Seedlings have been observed in the field that appeared to be af- 
fected with acronecrosis but no microscopic examination was made to 
confirm the diagnosis. In the autumn crops produced in the green- 
house, no plants were found that appeared to be affected with the dis- 
ease. Since the vector of acronecrosis is not known it is impossible to 
say whether the virus of this disease could have been carried to the 
seedlings in the field or whether they too were exhibiting cases of seed 
transmission. At the time such plants were appearing in the cultures 
the chances that they represented such cases were better than in later 
years due to the fact that at the earlier date more of the hybrids had an 
immediate parent which was carrying the virus of acronecrosis than has 
been the case in subsequent years. 

Virus diseases gain access to selected potato cultures so very easily 
that it would seem desirable to eliminate the possibility of setting dis- 
eased plants in the midst of the field plots. This could be done easily 
enough in the case of leaf-roll and acropetal necrosis by the simple ex- 
pedient of using parents that are free from these diseases. The diffi- 
culty comes in deciding to discard a plant for parenthood which has a 
long pedigree and which is approaching an ideal type, merely because 
it has contracted an incurable disease. This becomes more difficult 
when it is certain that a negligible number of its seminal offspring will 
have the disease. It begins to appear that some of the difficulties can 
be obviated by growing seedlings under such conditions, e.g. an 
autumn crop in the greenhouse, where insect vectors of virus diseases 
can be suppressed and plants eliminated that are diseased because of 
seminal transmission of some diseases. The method has the advantage 
that it allows at the same time elimination of a good many plants that 
are clearly off type and not worth carrying to the field. It is not yet 
clear, however, that some of the plants which appear to be free from 
disease are not in fact carriers of a virus and that they will not serve 
as centers for a spread of disease when the plants finally are grown in 
the field. 
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SUMMARY 


Seed transmission of the potato disease acropetal necrosis, caused 
by a virus occurs in a low percentage of cases. Some evidence is pre- 
sented which indicates that entry of the virus into the embryo may be 
effected by means of the pollen. The findings are of significance in 
potato breeding programs where newly produced plants must be grown 
in the open and especially in those regions where Mysus persicae is 
likely to be prevalent. 

Inferential evidence that acronecrosis and leaf-roll, also caused by 
viri, may be transmitted through the true seed is also presented. 

The value of disease-free foundation stock for breeding purposes 
is indicated, 

The proportion of healthy offspring arising from diseased parents 
is so high that a particular plant of great value may be used as either 
parent in hybridization even though affected with a communicable dis- 
ease of the virus type. 

In cases where diseased plants have been employed in a cross, the 
production of the first crop of seedlings under conditions permitting 
complete control of vectors of virus diseases is indicated. 
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RELATIVE VIGOR OF APICAL AND BASAL SEED PIECES 
OF POTATO 
P.M. Lomparp, Associate Horticulturist, and Wa. Stuart, formerly 


Senior Horticulturist, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 


For more than forty years investigators have studied the relative 
value of seed cut from the apical end as compared with the basal end 
of the potato tuber. For the most part results are very conflicting and 
in many cases the experiments conducted were on too small a scale to give 
reliable results. As early as 1776 Anderson (1) in his experiments with 
sets of different weights and from different parts of the tuber found 
that large single eye sets from the basal end gave an increase of more 
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than 123 per cent when compared with single eye sets from the apical 
end. Sanborn (11) and Close and White (5) found that sets taken 
from the apical end of the tuber gave larger yields than sets from the 
basal end. On the other hand results secured by Richman (10) Apple- 
man (2), and Myers (9) showed larger yields from sets taken from 
the basal end. Taft (16, p. 190-193) secured larger yields from the 
middle eyes, with the apical sets giving a small increase in yield over 
the basal sets. Halsted (7) and (8) reported larger yields from the 
middle sets with yields from the basal sets outyielding the apical sets. 
Atwood (4) and Speer (13) claim the stem end, middle and seed end 
eves vield about the same under equal conditions. 

Arthur’s (3) results show that the vigor of the eyes decreases in 
a detinite series from the apical to the basal portions of the tuber. 
Stuart, Wm. et al (15) in experiments carried on at Norfolk, Va., over 
a period of three years found that both yield of primes and total yield 
were less from 11%-ounce apical sets than from basal sets of the same 
size. rom 2-ounce apical sets a small increase in yield of primes was 
found, but, with the advantage in favor of the basal sets in total yield. 
Similar results were obtained at Presque Isle, Maine, with 114-ounce 
sets but with larger yield differences in favor of basal sets. Larger 
yields of primes and total yield were found from 2-ounce apical sets 
than from basal sets. Both 1!4-ounce and 2-ounce apical sets from 
Green Mountain tubers outyielded basal sets. Sets were not cut to one 
eve. Stewart (14) concluded that if his experimental methods were 
sound his results proved that plants from the apical sets were much 
more productive than plants from basal sets of equal weight. After 
reviewing the literature and considering the results of his own experi- 
ments, he further concluded that more extensive investigations were 
necessary before a definite conclusion could be reached concerning the 
relative merits of basal and apical sets. 

In 1931 further studies on the relative vigor of apical and basal 
sets were begun by the writers. Since earlier studies indicated that 
there was a varietal difference in the relative vigor of apical and basal 
sets, both the Irish Cobbler and Green Mountain varieties were used 
in the tests. The experimental data that follow are based on studies 
conducted at Presque Isle, Maine, from 1931 to 1934, inclusive. 

(mly four eyes of the tuber were used in the experiment; first the 
eye nearest the stem end; second, the one nearest the bud eye cluster 
(1) third, the second in order from the stem end, and fourth, the second 


In this experiment the bud eye cluster was considered as the small cluster of 
eyes on the apical end of the tuber, consisting in general of the central terminal 
bud surrounded by one or more small buds. 
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in order from the bud eye cluster. Tubers of both varieties weighing 
between eight and nine ounces were selected for seed. It was possible 
to get sets from this size tubers that would average an ounce in weight. 

The sets were cut about May 1 and held for several days in the 
work-room where the temperature and humidity were favorable for 
suberization. later they were taken to the rear of the potato cellar 
where they were stored in the dark at a temperature ranging from 45° 
to 50° F. until planting time about May 15. Two hundred sets of each 
lot from both varieties were planted by hand in four replicated plots, 
each plot consisting of fifty hills. The rows were 3 feet apart and the 
sets spaced 14 inches in the row. 

Germination records, taken at weekly intervals, showed that the 
emergence of the sprouts from the basal end sets took place several 
days later than the germination of the sets from the apical end. 

The average size of the plants from basal sets was smaller than 
that of plants from the apical sets in the early part of the season. \f- 
ter the plants were in full bloom and the foliage met between the rows 
no differences in size of plants could be noted. Plants from the basal 
sets were several days later coming into full bloom than plants from 
apical sets. 

Harvesting was delayed until the vines were dead and the tubers 
fully mature. To find out if any correlation existed between number of 
stems and number of tubers per set the stems of one or more of the 
replicates were pulled and counted, and the tubers from these lots 
were graded into primes and culls, which were counted and weighed. 
A summary of these data will be found in table 1 which is based on one 
hundred plants counted and weighed in 1932; the same number in 1934. 
and fifty in 1933. 

Irish Cobbler averaged more stems to the plant than Green Moun- 
tains as is shown by the data in table 1; on the other hand Green Moun- 
tain averaged more tubers per stem than Irish Cobbler. However, dit- 
ferences in the number of tubers or stems found in the four lots of each 
variety were small. 

The mean yield of four plots of each treatment for each year, to- 
gether with the average yield for four years, is given in table 2. .\n 
analysis of the data was made according to the method outlined by 
Fisher (6) for dividing the variance into its component parts and the 
probabilities of significance were determined by the use of Snedecor’s 
(12) tables for values of F. (table 3). 

The F value for the mean square, due to replicates, lies between 
the 5 per cent and the 1 per cent points. This indicates that the odds are 
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Table 3—Analysis of variance for testing the relative vigor of apical 
and basal seed pieces as judged by yield of Irish Cobbler and 
Green Mountain potatoes 


Sources we | 

Treatments 3 144.61 | 48.20 

ones I 3076.33 3076.33 | 135.33 
3 17059.27 5686.42 165.31 
Treatment x replicates ....... 9 i 976.00 108.44 37.25 
Treatment x varieties ........ 3 409.45 13.48 | 

Treatment 9 1035.82 115.09 1.32 
Replicates varieties 3 192.39 64.13 | 

Replicates x years 0 2670.66 206.74 13.41 
Varieties x years 1605.32 535.10 16.14 
Treatment x replicates 

Treatment x replicates x years 27 1209.84 48.14 : 
Replicates xX varieties x years 9 972.21 108.02 | 317,25 
Treatment xX varieties x years 9 a 1399.80 155.53 | 31.78 


"Exceeds the 1 per cent value for F. 
“Exceeds the 5 per cent value for F. 
“Is less than the 5 per cent value for F. 


more than 19:1, that the differences between replicates were caused by 
factors other than chance variation. This variation caused apparently 
by soil heterogeneity can thus be eliminated in the calculation of the 
experimental error. 

The mean square for varieties was highly significant, the F value 
exceeding the I per cent point, showing that there was a difference be- 
tween the yields of the different varieties throughout the experiment. 
regardless of treatment or years. 

The F value for the mean square for years also exceeds the 1 per 
cent point, showing that the yield of all varieties and all treatments to a 
certain degree was dependent upon the seasonal conditions. 

The first order interactions in which treatment is found likewise 
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show no significance. For treatments x varieties this indicates that the 
two varieties responded alike in the test, neither showing any signifi- 
cant difference in yield from apical and basal seed pieces. Treatments 
x years shows an I* value below the 5 per cent point, indicating that the 
four kinds of seed pieces yielded relatively the same from year to year 
and that over the period of four years no particular season was more 
favorable for one kind than the other. 

The second order interaction treatment x varieties x years, like- 
wise does not equal the 5 per cent value for F. 

The F value for treatments did not approach even the 5 per cent 
point, clearly indicating that there was no significant difference in the 
yielding ability of apical and basal seed pieces for the period of 4 years 
during which the experiment was conducted. 

These results are believed to be caused by the elimination of sev- 
eral variables in seed preparation which doubtless were largely respon- 
sible for contradictory results in experiments recorded in the literature. 
The experiment was conducted in Maine as follows: first, sets were 
taken from large uniform-size tubers only which made it possible to 
get relatively large one-eyed sets from both the apical and basal ends ; 
secondly, the bud-eye cluster and the middle eyes of the tuber were 
eliminated from the experiment and only the two eyes nearest to the 
stem and the two nearest to the hud eye cluster were used; thirdly, 
the sets were cut and trimmed to a definite weight (each set having a 
single eye) to put each treatment on a comparable basis; fourthly, sets 
were cut and suberized before the tubers started to sprout to give all of 
them a chance to overcome the variation in dormancy supposedly due to 
the position of the eye on the tuber. All other things being equal the 
conclusion may be drawn from this experiment that sets near the basal 
end of the tuber will give yields equal to those produced by sets taken 
from the region near the bud-eye cluster. 
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SECTIONAL NOTES 
CALIFORNIA 


By the time these notes are printed, the Shafter District in 
California will be producing potatoes in maximum quantities. “The 
average yields of potatoes that were harvested before May Ist, were 
quite low because of premature digging, but potatoes that are now 
being dug are giving evidence of heavier yields and every day 0 
growth adds materially to the number of sacks to the acre. Potatoes 
that were being harvested about May ist are showing evidence of 
producing about 150 sacks to the acre. Some time shortly after the 
middle of the month, the yields will probably reach an average of 
200 sacks to the acre with, of course, some crops showing a larger 
yield. 

The Shafter District will produce a great many more potatoes 
than they had last year because of better yields and larger acreage. 
and the crop will undoubtedly move heavily during the remainder of 
May and all of June. 

In the Stockton District the planting has been delayed but 
other than this, the crop is growing nicely and so far the weather 
has been very favorable. There is little chance that the Stockton 
potatoes will be marketed before the Shafter crop has been used 
up. (May 11).—H. G. ZuckeRMAN. 


INDIANA 


General rainfall over the state and some good growing weather 
is favoring the growth of our early potatoes. No insect or disease 
troubles have shown up, as yet, and most of our growers are ready 
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to combat any troubles that may arise. A few new sprayers have 
heen purchased in the state this year, which means that growers are 
finding that it pays to spray or dust. 

Table stock is high and of low quality for old potatoes, with 
not much better quality in the new stock. 

ur growers have enough seed for pianting the late crop, 
although the seed is high-priced and apparently scarce. (May 8th).— 
\V. B. Warp. 


LOUISIANA 


The potato harvest is at its peak at the present time. However, 
the yields this year are not so heavy as might be expected, because 
of the dry weather during the growing season. This season's prices 
have been exceptionally good and the growers are well pleased. 
So far we have shipped approximately 1500 cars and will probably 
ship 1000 to 1500 additional care before the end of the season. 

The Horticultural Field Day was held at the University on 
April 21. One of the features of the day was to visit the potato 
breeding plots. A large number of seedlings was studied. On 
May 22, the Potato Tour was held in Terrebonne and Lal ourche 
Parishes, where special attention was given to the experiments 
being conducted at the Outfield Station at Houma. On May 13 a 
Field Day was held on the Outfield experimental potato plot at 
Alexandria. These meetings were well attended by growers and 
others interested in potato production and improvement. 

Although the government seedlings have been grown on_ the 
experimental plots for the past six years, this is the first year that 
we, in Louisiana have grown the Katahdin, Chippewa, and_ the 
Houma commercially. So far, they are producing very satisfactorily. 
The Chippewa is maturing practically at the same time as_ the 
Triumph; the Katahdin and Houma, however, are about seven to 
ten days later than the Triumph in maturing, although, not too 
late for Louisiana conditions. The Houma has the best cooking 
quality of new seedling potatoes, when grown under Louisiana con- 
ditions. (May 15)—JuLian C. MILcer. 


MAINE 


Weather conditions existing in the early states along the Atlantic 
Coast are similar to conditions that existed in Maine last’ spring. 
About the first of May it seemed as though our season would be earlier 
than usual. Rains set in soon, however, and very little has been done 
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at present. Some farmers have planted potatoes and some grain 
but the total amount is of little consequence compared with the total 
acreage of the State. 

The Aroostook Production Credit Association is reducing the 
number of approved loans. The criticism expressed generally 
throughout the country, that the program of the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration was increasing acreage in the potato sections, is clearly 
shown to be without foundation in Maine. Growers who have 
been rejected are contracting as best they can, with various pri- 
vate groups, almost without exception. As a result, acreage has 
increased beyond that which would have been planted normally had 
the Production Credit Association been able to finance the growers. 
Maine will be faced with the evils of contracting next season in a 
more acute way than has been true for some years, from all indica- 
tions at present. Those individuals who have been most outspoken 
in their criticism of the Production Credit Association are increasing 
the normal acreage by their contracting program. 

The acreage this spring, then, will be increased because of con- 
tracting: also larger growers are showing a tendency to increase 
their operations. Credit is unquestionably more plentiful than was 
true in 1934 or 1935. This inevitably leads to an increase in acreage. 
The amount of this increase is difficult to determine as yet. 

Prices on old potatoes have declined considerably during the 
past ten days, and supplies left in Maine are limited. Probably a 
fairly close estimate would be 3,000 cars after May 15th. This 
supply is smaller than has been true for a number of years. It 
should not be burdensome and the natural expectation is that prices 
should improve over the recent lower levels received. Markets at 
this time of year, however, are fickle and the best authorities have 
been proved to err many times because of sudden changes in demand, 
quality of supply, or various other factors that have a bearing on 
price levels. 

For the most part the quality of the old supply is good. 
Growers are holding them under good storage conditions and after 
planting is started in earnest, they will probably be reluctant to 
force potatoes aggressively on any market. (May 15).—F Rank 
W. Hussey. 


During the process of inspecting 23,000 cars of table stock in 
Maine, this year, the Division of Market inspectors brought to light 
many tags that were used in direct violation of the Maine branding 
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law. This was expected because no opportunity had previously 
een offered for a check-up on the tag situation. In attempting to 
correct this the State Department of Agriculture is asking all dealers 
and shippers who are going to use tags during the next season to 
submit a copy to the Department for its approval before the final 
printing is done. 

An occasional violation of the certified seed act was also 
found. As a certification official, I believe that buyers of this seed 
irom any territory should insist on the blue tag of the state, and 
it ix very questionable whether Maine will ever fall in line by 
certifying U. S. 1, Size B, or any grade other than that of using 
the blue tag. Separating a crop into several grades, increases the 
opportunity for error either international or otherwise, and would 
not, in our judgment, help the good reputation of certification work. 
It is hoped to clarify the tag situation before the beginning of 
another shipping season. (May 15).-—E. L. Newpick. 


NEBRASKA 


Generally speaking, most western Nebraska growers have pre- 
pared their land for potato planting at this time. This early prepa- 


ration consists of tandem discing the ground, to kill the early seed 
growth, and, by so doing, retain early moisture. 

(ur moisture situation is below normal for this time of the 
year. The rainfall, to date, is approximately three inches, whereas 
our normal rainfall is approximately five inches at this same period 
of the year. This is not a good situation, because the storage mois- 
ture is one of the most important factors for the production of a 
crop, 

\ few growers have begun to plow their land for potatoes 
and are contemplating large acreages. Most growers, however, 
will not plow before May 25th, or June Ist, and these growers con- 
template planting some time after June roth. The majority of the 
planting in the western part of the state, that is, the Panhandle 
section, will be performed between June roth and June 25th. This 
areca includes the principal commercial planting sections of the state. 

The planting intentions are for an acreage probably slightly 
above normal, although it is difficult at this time to determine the 
actual acreage that will be planted. Several factors, principally the 
shortage of seed, prevent us from determining the acreage. 

There is generally an optimistic tone among the farmers,. be- 
cause the past season resulted in a good crop, with a fair average 
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price. The results of the season were exceptionally good, and no 
old stocks are being kept. As stated above, the stocks are extremely 
short, and new growers, or old ones changing seed, are having con- 
siderable difficulty procuring satisfactory seed stocks. (May 10)— 
Marx KoEHNKE. 


NEW YORK 


Potato planting on the part of the larger commercial growers in 
Central and Western New York has just begun. Although the 
muck growers will plant at least a week later than usual because of 
too much water, upland growers in this region will be able to plant 
at the usual time. Unseasonably high temperatures during early 
May have resulted in a rush of spring work and growers are rapidly 
putting their potato fields in condition for planting. Sale of sced 
potatoes has been especially active indicating at least a normal 
acreage for 1930. 

Work sheets in connection with the new soil conservation pro- 
gram are being filed for the first time this week. According to present 
indications this substitute A.A.A. program apparently will not 
appreciably affect the acreage of potatoes in New York State. [ast 
year potato prices had improved to the extent that growers were 
to continue with at least the usual acreage. Many of our growers 
seem encouraged to feel that they cannot afford to accept contract 
payments for planting soil building crops in lieu of potatoes which 
have proved to be one of their few profitable cash crops. 

Roy A. Porter, president of the Empire State Potato Club, 
has already announced the annual field day of this organization. 
It will be held on the farm of Claud Potter, Hermitage, in Wyoming 
County. This farm is now operated by David Mote, a grower of 
certified seed. L-verett Clark, farm bureau agent at Warsaw, N. Y.. 
is general chairman of this year’s field day. He has appointed eight 
committees to make plans for demonstrations, program, ete. .\ 
speaker of national prominence is being invited as one of the features. 
Although the actual date has not been set, it Will occur early in 
August. (May 13)—E. V. Harpenpurc. 


OHIO 


The early plantings of potatoes have been completed. ‘The 
plantings were delayed about two weeks because of cold rainy 
weather. A few late potatoes have been planted, and it is expected 
that many more will be planted during the next two weeks. 
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The acreage in Ohio this year will be approximately the same 
as last year with the exception that possibly more Cobblers will be 
planted in the northern section of the state and not so many Russets. 

The weather has been extremely hot for the past week. The 
southern section of the state needs rain. (May 15)—E. B. Tussina. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


The bulk of our certified seed crop was sold at least a month 
earlier this year than usual. Certified stocks moved at prices be- 
tween $1.20 and $1.30 to the bushel at the farm compared to $.55 
last year. A few growers who still have some stock on hand are 
holding it for $1.50 for each bushel. Many of our seed growers 
reported they could have sold two to three times more seed than 
they had available. 

Growers reported intentions to plant as of March 1 indicates 
an acreage for harvest of seven per cent below the acreage harvested 
in 1935. With this reduction and the shortage in good seed for 
planting, there should be a fair cut in the actual acreage planted in 
Pennsylvania. 

Secause of the flood and rains during March and early April, 
our early plantings were delayed. Rainfall has been generally light 
during the last half of April and in some sections the surface soil 
is hecoming quite dry. Somewhat general rains on May 3 rendered 
the soil in excellent working condition. 

Judging from the number of inquiries received for seed, the 
interest in Cobblers is still on the increase in Pennsylvania. There 
has been a marked tendency, especially throughout the southeastern 
section of the state, to plant Russets in preference to Cobblers. In 
response to this change in varieties, our growers of certified seed 
have, during the past several years, increased their production of 
Cobblers nearly one hundred per cent. Although growers generally 
recognize that the Russet will out-yield the Cobbler under most 
Pennsylvania conditions, this variety will frequently show consider- 
able stem-end discoloration, especially during a dry hot season. 
Then too, during seasons when there are several dry periods 
followed by abundant rains during the growing season, the Russet 
will produce a lot of second growth and dumb-bells. It is almost 
impossible to obtain a good grade from a crop of this kind. The 
Cobbler, under our Pennsylvania conditions, seldom shows evidence 
of stem-end discoloration because of the unfavorable season, and it 
seldom produces any second growth or dumb-bells although it may 
he a bit rough at times. The yield of the Cobbler is not so good as 
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the Russet although several Pennsylvania growers are producing 
excellent crops with this variety. 

Although the Cobbler will probably have a place in Pennsyl- 
vania’s potato industry for many years to come, it is not recognized 
as the variety to replace the Russet in Pennsylvania. Many growers 
are planting Cobblers since they desire a better variety. Most 
growers, however, will probably continue with the Russet until a 
new and better variety is developed. Doctor E. L. Nixon has de- 
veloped several new and promising varieties and will undoubtedly 
develop more in the future. Potato growers are hopeful that as a 
result of Nixon’s work, they will be able to replace the Russet with 
a variety which will eliminate some of their present difficulties and 
still retain the excellent cooking and yielding qualities of the Russet. 
(May 7)—k. W. Laver. 


VERMONT 


Some plantings of early potatoes were reported May Ist, which 
is rushing the usual season for Vermont. These were largely for 
home use, however, and few plantings of commercial fields will be 
made before the middle of May. 

Local shortages of potatoes occurred in many sections of the 
state because of blight and grub injury last season. This is verified 
by the fact that twenty-two carloads were reported shipped into 
surlington from Maine, and forty-six elsewhere in the state. This 
condition gave local growers the benefit of the high Boston prices, 
without deduction for transportation. 

There has been a rapid demand for seed during the past two 
weeks and very little certified Vermont stock is left. 

Higher prices may tend to increase acreage to a certain extent 
although probably not to any important degree. It is not expected 
that plantings for certified seed will exceed six hundred acres— 
approximately the figure for the past two or three years. 

The same rules that were drawn up at New Brunswick, New 
Jersey in 1932 are being enforced for certification. (May 7).— 
H. 

TEN NESSEE 


arly Irish potatoes are growing nicely, although the season 
is a little late. Because of the rainy period and the very low tem- 
peratures experienced during the latter part of March and. the 
first part of April, the growth of the crop has been retarded. 
( May 12)—Brooxks D. Dray. 
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VIRGINIA 


It now appears that the 1936 White Potato production on the 
astern Shore of Virginia will be considerably curtailed as compared 
with 1935. In 1935 approximately 43,000 acres were planted to 
potatoes on the Eastern shore of Virginia and this year the acreage 
was curtailed nearly 15 per cent, which reduces the planting to 
approximately 36,500 acres. 

During, and succeeding, the planting season, the rainfall was 
exceedingly heavy and almost all fields show some loss from excess 
water. Although we can merely estimate what this loss will be, it 
will possibly range from six per cent to ten per cent with the larger 
figure being the more nearly accurate. 

In addition to a smaller acreage and a considerable portion of 
this acreage being destroyed by excess moisture, a further reduction 
will be brought about, (1) by the poor condition of the soil in which 
some of the potatoes were planted; (2) by the lateness of planting ; 
and (3) by the leaching of fertilizer because of excessive rains 
after the application was made. 

The gravest danger, however, is the drought which is prevalent 
at the present time. During the month of April there was slightly 
less than 4 inches of rainfall. Since the 26th of April there has 
been no rain. Therefore, for nearly three weeks the crop has had 
to exist on the soil moisture that had been stored up. For the past 
several days the potato crop has shown effects of the drought. 
Today, no signs of rain prevail and an exceedingly strong north wind 
is blowing, and crops, such as white potatoes and strawberries, are 
suffering severely. Unless there is rainfall soon the yield of the 
white potato crop on the Eastern Shore of Virginia will be exceed- 
ingly light. (May 14)—G. S. Ratston. 


WISCONSIN 


At this date conditions in Wisconsin are relatively normal as 
regards acreage and planting conditions. Planting operations are 
being conducted in some of the northern areas on the early varieties 
for the table stock market (mainly Irish Cobbler and Triumph). 
Attention will be directed to plantings of the late main crop and the 
seed crop during the following two weeks. No radical change in 
acreage from 1935 is anticipated. Some shortage of seed is shown in 
several late main crop areas where the unusually severe freeze of 
October, 1935, resulted in marked losses and also because of some 
damage from freezing in storage during the severe winter. 
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The Department of Horticulture has assembled a comprehensive 
planting of seed stocks representing the main sources of seed under 
certification. improved stocks received from outside the state and 
the newer varieties recently introduced for trial are also included. 
These trial demonstration plots will be located at Rockfield, southern 
Wisconsin; Amherst, central Wisconsin; and Rhinelander, upper 
Wisconsin. Similar seed and variety demonstrations will be con- 
dueted on the Spooner and Sturgeon Bay Branch Stations. 

The distribution of improved seed stocks in central and southern 
\Visconsin has been unusually active this year, especially as concerns 
the Rural New Yorker and Irish Cobbler varieties. (May 12)— 
J. G. Minwarp. 


CANADA 


The 135 crop of certified seed potatoes has been disposed of 
at good prices. The present situation indicates an increase of ap- 
proximately twelve per cent in the acreage which may be entered for 
field inspection with a view to certification in 1936 as compared with 
that entered in 1935. 

The potato crop in many of the principal potato-growing areas 
in South .\merica was very poor this year. Some good yields were 
obtained from samples of Canadian-grown seed sent there for test, 
and there is a definite possibility of a good demand arising in South 
America for the first time, for seed potatoes grown in North 
America. Large quantities of European-grown seed have been 
imported into South America annually, for many years. 

A\ noticeable trend toward the more general use of small-sized 
seed potatoes is evident. The export demand for seed of the 
1'4-3 ounce size has been definitely on the increase for the past 
few years. The 14 ounce potatoes are usually planted whole and 
those above that weight are divided into two sets. Several requests 
have been received for a grade of potatoes permitting a size from 
one to two ounces only, and required for planting whole, for com- 
mercial table potato production. It is very necessary before planting 
these small potatoes to ascertain definitely that it is certified seed, 
otherwise the crop may be extremely disappointing. (May 12).— 
Joun Tucker. 


l:rratum—In the April issue of the American Potato Journal. 
in the article by R. W. Goss, page 93. line 3, the word “few” should 
be inserted between the words “very” and “large.” 
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REVIEW OF RECENT LITERATURE 

Growth, chemical composition, and efficiency of normal and 
mosaic potato plants in the field. WW. E. Stone (Jour. Agr. Res. 
lol. 52 (1936) pp. 295-309). 

During the growing season the daily measurements made on nor- 
mal and mosaic-infested plants showed that the mosaic plants tended 
to produce more leaves than the normal plants but the leaf surface 
of the former was less than that of the latter, since the smaller num- 
her of leaves on the normal plant was more than offset by the 
vreater size of the leaves. 

The mosaic plants lengthened more slowly than the normal 
plant, but gave the impression of greater height because of their 
spindling growth as contrasted with the stocky growth of the normal 
plant. 

\s the disease affected the plants more severely, the green 
weight per unit area of leaves became smaller, although the dry 
weight in mosaic plants was greater per unit area than in the normal 
plant. 

Growth took place more slowly in mosaic leaflets than in normal 
leailets. Mosaic leaflets did not show the marked early rapid growth 
of normal leaflets and soon reached the limit of increase in area, 
so that eventually all the leaves were fairly uniform in size. Normal 
leaves, on the other hand, continued to grow steadily and maintained 
a variety of sizes. 

The ash content was lower in the normal than in the mosaic 
plants, but this ash content, in proportion to the dry weight of the 
roots of normal and mosaic plants, showed only a slight reduction 
in the absorbing ability of the root system of the plants affected 
by disease. 

The carbon percentage of the dry weight varied little in normal 
and diseased plants. 

Mosaic, either slight or severe, reduces the efficiency of a unit 
area of foliage exposed as measured by the amount of carbon dioxide 
fixed in the body of the plant as carbon or stored in the above- 
ground portion of the plant, or in the tubers as starch. 

The carbon fixation apparatus does not work so efficiently in 
mosaic-affected plants as it does in normal plants.—Ora Siri, 


Irish potato investigations. J. ©. Mitter anp W. D. Kin- 
 (Loutsiana Agr. Sta. Bul. 272 1936, pp. 1-13). 

The Triumph variety has been grown in three regions of Louis- 
iana Where from one to three years’ results were obtained on time of 
application of top-dressing, source of nitrogen, comparison of usual 
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strength and concentrated fertilizers, fertilizer placement, and depth 
of planting. 

Top dressing with 160 pounds of sulfate of ammonia or the 
equivalent as nitrate of soda in addition to the initial application of 
Xoo pounds of 4-12-4 to the acre increased the yields in two of the 
three locations. 

There probably were no significant differences in yield between 
nitrogen sources, nitrate of soda, sulfate of ammonia, shrimp meal 
and cottonseed meal. 

ight hundred pounds to the acre of a 4-12-4 fertlizer yielded 
as well as 320 pounds of 10-30-10, and 267 or 400 pounds «of 
12-24-12. Each plot received a top dressing of 160 pounds of 
sulfate of ammonia to the acre. In general, the method of applica- 
tion of fertilizer did not appreciably affect the yields obtained. 
Yields were apparently higher at the 4-inch planting depth than at 
2, 3 or 5 inches.—OraA SMITH. 


Influence of the chloride ion on the content of chlorophyll 
in the leaves of potatoes. S. BAssLAvskAYA AND M. SYROESHKIN A. 
(Plant Physiol.Vol. 1936) 149-157). 

The purpose of this investigation was (1) to determine whether 
the paler color of the potato leaves following large applications of 
chloride was caused by the actual reduction of the content of 
chlorophyll or increases in water content or other changes; (2) to 
determine the dynamics of the chlorophyll content in plants which 
had been unfertilized and fertilized with salts containing chlorine. 

It was found that the plants on plots fertilized with chlorides 
contained a greater content of chlorophyll per unit of surtace. 
although the color of the leaves was much lighter than those re- 
ceiving no chlorides. This lighter color of the leaves is caused by 
the increase of water content. 

Plants grown in pots contained much less chlorophyll than 
plants grown in the field. 

It is possible that the different content of water in the plants 
was called forth by changes in the content of potassium, since the 
content of this element increased in those plants receiving chloride 
applications. 

The content of chlorophyll in the dry substance during the 
vegetative period was more or less stable both in controls and in 
plants having received small doses of chlorides plus sulfates, 
whereas in plants which had received high doses of chlorides there 
was a sharp reduction of chlorophyll content in the dry as well as in 
the fresh substance of the plant toward the end of the season.— 
Ora SMITH. 
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LIMING 


Potato soils showing a low pH reaction are usually 
deficient in calcium and magnesium. “Lime Crest” 
Calcite adds these elements in proper proportion, 
increasing potato yields, and improving the 
quality. 


Its indirect benefits are still greater. By promot- 
ing the growth of green manure crops (which are 
less tolerant of acidity than are potatoes), “Lime 
Crest” Calcite increases the organic content of the 
soil—a big factor in potato culture. 


“Lime Crest” Calcite comes in two forms—Pulver- 
ized or Hydrate. The calcium-magnesium ratio 
in both forms is approximately 4:l—almost ex- 
actly the proportion in which these elements are 
used by potatoes. For application immediately 
before planting potatoes, we recommend the pul- 
verized form. For liming a green manure crop, the 
hydrate is suggested. 


Insist on genuine “Lime Crest” Calcite—the bal- 
anced liming material for potato soils. 
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CONTROL BY NATURE 

Capricious mother nature has exerted her influence, making it un- 
necessary to consider ways and means of improving potato prices 
in 1936. Small crops in the Southern states and a rapidly diminish- 
ing supply of old potatoes have resulted in prices which resemble those 
of years ago. In the past several years there were prophets who pre- 
dicted that the potato grower would never again realize high prices 
for his crop. With man attempting to regulate the potato industry 
there did seem to be little chance that the old prices would return. 
A more potent force has entered the picture, however, and we now 
have a price beyond the dreams of the most optimistic grower. A 
drought can perform wonders! 

Now the consumer is complaining of the high price of the lowly 
spud. For the present it occupies the center of the stage; king of the 
vegetables for a day. The public should be told that the producer is 
not responsible for the prevailing high prices. Over-production and 
low prices are the fault of the grower; under-production and high 
prices the fault of the elements. 

It would be better for producer and consumer alike if extreme 
price fluctuations could be avoided. A year ago last May the Maine 
potato growers sold their crop for Io cents a barrel; on the same date 
this year they received $2.32 a hundred pounds. With the low prices 
the storage houses were filled; with the high prices few potatoes were 
available. On the consumers side we find that consumption varies 
little in years of high and low prices. The consumer would benefit 
from less fluctuation and a price which would ensure fair returns to 
the farmer each year. 

The potato industry will probably be in a stronger condition at 
the close of this season than it has been for several years. This should 
be an appropriate time to give serious consideration to planning for 
the sound future of the industry rather than leaving it to the vagaries 
of nature. 
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